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. nouncer: 

Tonight, America’s Town Meet- 
hg begins its seventeenth year 
the air with the discussion 
f a very fundamental question. 
ixteen yeats ago, on May 30, 
335, the Town Crier’s bell sum- 
ened you to a discussion of the 
pic, “Which Way America— 
ascism, Communism, Socialism, 
: Democracy?” Thanks to your 
athusiastic reception of this pro- 
cam and your support of Town 
deeting over the years, we're 
coud to have been able to bring 
bu 665 programs designed to help 
eserve American democracy. 
"We are grateful, too, to the 
merican Broadcasting Company 
4 their 280-odd affiliated stations 
d to nearly 1500 distinguished 
akers, representative of a wide 
viety of subjects and viewpoints 
ft our many common problems, 
12 have helped to make Town 
eecting a national institution with 
srld- wide influence. We ear- 
stly hope that we may be able 
continue to serve you for many 
rs to come. 

Now to preside over tonight’s 
scussion, here is your moderator, 
e President of Town Hall, and 
nder of America’s Town Meet- 
wo, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 


oderator Denny: 
(Good evening, neighbors. “A 
btle, creeping paralysis of free- 
rm of thought and speech is at- 
tking college campuses in many 
‘rts of the country,” according to 
article in the New York Times 
Kalman Siegel, following a 
ady of 72 major colleges in the 
rited States by representatives 
ithis paper. 
(This sounded like such a severe 
lictment that we decided to de- 
te our Sixteenth Anniversary 
ogram to a discussion of this 
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subject. What do our college stu- 
dents and faculties want to say 
that they are not saying today? 
Have they turned away from com- 
munism because they have recog- 
nized that it is neither radical nor 
Progressive? Do they have any 
ideas for improving our social and 
economic system and hesitate to 
express them for fear they'll be 
called “Communists” or “pink”? 

It was Dorothy Thompson, I 
think, who pointed out that one of 
the gravest crimes of the dictators 
was to rob words of their true 
meaning. When dictators invade 
and conquer a neighboring coun- 
try, they call it liberation. When 
they organize their agents in for- 
eign countries, they cail it a poli- 
tical party... Then, posing as radi- 
cals, they set up the most reaction- 
ary and barbarous regimes and 
call it socialism, communism, 
democracy, or a people’s republic. 
It is no wonder we are slightly 
bewildered and confused by this 
distortion of the meaning of 
words. 

We've asked two representative 
students and two. distinguished 
college professors to discuss this 
subject with us here tonight. We'll 
hear from the lady first, Miss Sus- 
anne Hoeber, a senior at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New 
York, who is majoring in politi- 
cal economy and government. Miss 
Hoeber is a native of Phila- 
delphia, president of the Senior 
class at Sarah Lawrence College, 
former editor of the campus news- 
paper, and former chairman of the 
Sarah Lawrence Chapter of Stu- 
dents for Democratic Action. 

Miss Hoeber, “Is Youth Afraid 
To Speak His Mind?” 

Miss Hoeber: 

I think there has been consider- 

able misunderstanding about the 


\ 


capacities of American students. 
Our ability to understand and to 
discriminate political and social 
doctrines has, I think, been ser- 
iously underestimated. 

Many school and college officials 
have doubts about our power to 
recognize authoritarian doctrines. 
They feel that we must be pro- 
tected against matters original, un- 
orthodox, and unevaluated. They 
have restricted the area of mate- 
rial to which we have access. They 
hope to assure that none but harm- 
less opinions reach us. 

They have argued that in a time 
of international emergency, educa- 
tional institutions cannot entertain 
speakers, permit student clubs, or 
purchase books that raise startling 
questions about American institu- 
tions. Mr. Lerner, I think, found 
this out personally not long ago. 
He will probably tell you about 
it later. These people feel that 
the only questions appropriate to 
the academic scene are non-con- 
troversial ones. 

The result has been that on 
many campuses students draw up 
constitutions and make brave 
statements about freedom of 
speech, but only botany clubs and 
speakers on mountain climbing are 
protected by it. It is precisely 
those student clubs, those speakers, 
and those books which most ag- 
gressively challenge our way of 
life that must be most aggressively 
protected. 

Freedom of expression should 
not apply just to milk-and-water 
doctrines. The ideas we consider 
most loathsome must be debated 
because they are relevant to dem- 
ocratic discussion and democratic 
change. 

I think that Mr. Menninger will 
agree that young people do not 
accept ideas uncritically. I hope 
that we are intelligent and respon- 
sible enough to compare doctrines. 


I think we are. The more a 
live in an educational atmosphere, 
where democratic and undemocrati¢ 
ideas alike are evaluated, the 
quicker we will be to detect au- 
thoritarian threats. 

Some say that young people are 
too inexperienced to detect danger- 
ous doctrines. I don’t believé they 
learn to judge anything unless they 
are put in a position where they 
must. Education is a process. In it 
we learn to differentiate the valid 
from the invalid. How can w 
make up our minds about what i 
right unless we hear the soa 
as well? 

Once officials start limiting th 
points of view we should _ hear, 
anything can happen. Mark V; 
Doren was considered so danger 
ous by a New Jersey college that 
his commentaries on Shakespeare 
were removed from _ the library 
shelves. Do you think, Dr. Saxon, 
that if 18th~ century philosopher: 
are suspected of subversive idea 
—and they are in some schools— 
students will feel freer to criticiz 
our institutions ? Increasing 
young people expect their chance: 
for positions in public and privat 
life to decline with every que 
tioning view they express. 

I think youth does speak his 
mind, but only a part of it. In 
creasingly, all of us think twic 
before voicing notions that Senate 
committees consider disreputabl 
and I think that America will su 
fer because of it. As a matter ol 
fact, I feel very close to this pro 
lem. I had several thoughts be 
fore I arrived here tonight. Ont 
of them was that sometime in th 
future I may have cause to regr 
speaking for this side of the que 
tion. My contemporaries shar 
this fear. 

After all, America was founde 
and built by people who were non 
conformists. Unless people re 


ain free, and youth particularly, 


} speak their minds without fear, 
ge very essence of America will 
2 destroyed. 


;oderator Denny: 
‘Thank you very much, Sue 
‘oeber. Well, I don’t think there 
anything you said, Miss Hoeber, 
aat will keep you out of the State 
epartment ten years from now, 
> even five. 
| Now, for a different view of this 
gestion, we'll hear from Edward 
_ Menninger, a junior at Ford- 
am College, who is majoring in 
ciology. Mr. Menninger is en- 
sged in volunteer lecture work 
if «the National Conference of 
htistians and Jews. He is a 
ember of the tournament team of 
srdham’s Council of Debate, and 
© ate happy to hear from him 
1 tonight’s question, Mr. Edward 
enninger. 
r. Menninger: 
‘Thank you very much, Mr. 
enny. I think I disagree with 
sz, Miss Hoeber, because I think 
mite not putting your finger on 
e basic problem. 
Implied in the statement that 
uth is afraid to speak his mind 
the notion that youth is not 
eaking his mind. But to say that 
’s not speaking his mind _be- 
use he’s afraid to, I believe, is 
it hitting the basic cause. I 
ink countless numbers of us 
merican collegiate youth, today, 
e not so much afraid to speak 
it mind as we are confused as to 
vat our mind is. 
You see, in our 1951 America, 
eres a bad habit of defining 
ings negatively. A “liberal’’ is 
e opposed ‘to “reaction.” <A 
ood American” is one opposed 
communism. Thus, almost all 
» hear about on the radio and 
1d about in the press are two 
oups of people: these negativists, 


hounding us with what to be 
against; and the Communists— 
whom, if youth doesn’t hear, he 
certainly hears about—urging us 
to be for a “new revolution.” 
Small wonder so many of us are 
silent or apathetic. Youth needs 
people who are for things—and 
then watch the silence and apathy 
disappear! 

I am not afraid to speak my 
mind, and Miss Hoeber, I don’t 
think you are either, as you have 
ulustrated by your firm opening 
remarks. 

I don’t expect my chances for 
a position in teaching to decline 
with every so-called “radical idea” 
that I hold. I feel this way be- 
cause I have a rational conviction 
in certain things. I am convinced 
of the capabilities of man and his 
intellect. I am sure that he is 
a child of God, and that by science 
he can conquer the physical world 
about him, and by his free will 
he can master himself. 


I am certain that we have the 
equipment with which to meet 
the enormously complex problems 
of our 20th century world. But 
I must agree with Professor Hook 
of New York University, when 
he expressed his opinion in a let- 
ter appearing in last Sunday’s New 
York Times: “‘Even the young now 
understand that although politics 
is eyerybody’s business, it con- 
sists of thorny and difficult ques- 
tions about which there can be no 
certainty.” 

What I am looking for are 
more people who recognize the 
complexity of our problems—and 
yet who are for things—who are 
not afraid -to speak out because 
they are convinced we have the 
equipment to meet these complex 
problems. 

Many other American youth to- 
day have not even found, people 


who are for these basic things— 
such as faith in man, his intellect, 
and our democracy. They are still 
striving for a positive base, Mr. 
Saxon, on which to build some- 
thing positive. ' 
Assuredly, communism urges 
that there is something to be for, 
but youth has a good healthy 
suspicion of it. Many of us think 
that a Senator McCarthy is a 


good thing, Mr. Lerner, but we 


think he’s good merely to bring 
to light much that is lurking 
beneath the surface. We are con- 
fused by the fact that many peo- 
ple become obsessed with seeing 
the red dye run over onto people 
who don’t deserve such a stigma. 

No, youth today isn’t afraid 
to speak his mind. There could 
be no small clique of men power- 
ful enough to force us into some 
vague conformity, but we can be 
forced into silence by being of- 
fered negativism ot communism, 

What we are really looking for 
are neither critics nor Communists 
—the world has enough of those. 
What we want is more men of zeal 
and wisdom who will stand up for 
man, his intellect, and our demo- 
cracy. 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Menninger. 
Well, there are a couple of youths 
who aren’t afraid to speak their 
minds. Now, let’s see if we have 
a couple of professors—and I’m 
sure they don’t fear to speak their 
minds. 

First, Professor Max Lerner, 
who is professor of American 
Civilization at Brandeis University 
and columnist for the New York 


Post. He has also taught at 
Harvard, Williams, and Sarah 
Lawrence College, and is the 


author of many books, the most 
recent being Actions and Passions. 
Mr. Max Lerner. 


Mr. Lerner: } 

Mr. Denny, I liked Mr. Men- 
ninger’s plea for the affirmative, 
but I say to him that it’s exactl 
because human affairs are comple 
that the student has to learn ho 
to choose between competing points 
of view. And I agree with Mis 
Hoeber that the students can’ 
choose unless they have a chance 
at a choice, which means, unles 
they have access to competin 
views. 

Anyone who remembers studen 
in the 30’s and 40’s will have to 
say that a change has come ove 
the college campus. You may cal 
the new mood one of fear, or 0 
discretion, or of wariness, or 
sense of balance. But the chang 
is there. And the question is 
why has it come? 

To answer with the word “Me- 
Carthyism,” as some of the edu: 
cators did who were polled by th 
New York Times, is, of course, 
to oversimplify the problem. And 
yet, Mr. Menninger, if you take 
“McCarthyism” as a_ shorthand 
sign for the persistent hunt fo: 
dangerous thoughts which is goin 
on now in every area of Americar 
life, you have at least a part of 
the truth by the tail. 

Youth is a period of enthusiasm: 
and of generosity, and of a burn= 
ing sense of justice and injustice, of 
experimental tasting and _ testing 
of all kinds of ideas. Just as you 
look back at some of the girls 
that you played with when you 
were young—you look back at 
them with a mixture of fondness 
and amusement and perhaps ever 
incredulity—so you look back 
at some of the ideas and causes 
you went out for when you were 
very young. 

But the fact is that every da 
in the papers students are now 
confronted with the spectacle of 
men being pilloried for what they 


| 
} have thought and said and 
aed decades ago in their college 
is. And I ask whether it’s any 
ader that students today are 
inning to “play it safe.’ They 
_ beginning to think in terms 
rpersonal security. In fact, to 
(the wonder is that they haven’t 
wn even more wariness and 


thy than they have on many 


ipuses. It’s a wonder to me 
» they haven’t quite simply 
ided to dig a hole in the 


und for shelter and creep into 
and cover themselves over, and 
tthe winds and storms of the 
lid blow over them. 
Which brings me to what is 
‘ly exciting about, at least, some 
puses. Students have balance, 
(they have not lost their spunk. 
‘Miss Hoeber has suggested, I 
ia bit of an experience a couple 
weeks ago at the University of 
‘consin. A faculty committee, 
ty through ignorance and partly 
egh blundering, had decided 
~ithhold support for a lecture 
th the Wisconsin students had 
ead me to give. Someone had 
the committee that someone 
said that at some time in 
|past I was rumored to have 
1 a Communist. 
‘r, Menninger has asked for 
from the professors, but the 
2 that interested me was that 
she University of Wisconsin 
his occasion the students didn’t 
for the professors. It was the 
ents who stood firm and fought 
intelligence and courage. 
7 were presented by a dramatic 
». They got their own leader- 
“out of their own ranks. I 
give that speech. I did have 
ance to say and to show on the 
how absurd that rumor had 
And not only did the stu- 
; respond magnificently, but 
University faculty itself voted 
whelmingly to rebuke the 


original faculty committee. But 
it was the students who had shown 
the way. 

And that’s why I have by no 
means lost my faith in American 
youth, provided the issues are 
clearly put to them and provided 
they have a chance at a choice 
between competing ideas. They 
have spine. 

And I say to Mr. Saxon, who 
will follow_me, I say our job, 
Professor Saxon, is to stop making 
the whole surrounding social at- 
mosphere a stifling one, for the 
students and for us, as well. 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Max Lerner. Now, 
we are happy to welcome to Town 
Meeting tonight another Profes- 
sor who we know is not afraid to 
speak his mind. O. Glenn Saxon, 
Professor of Economics at Yale 
University, had wide experience in 
both government and business be- 
fore settling down to his present 
post of teaching. He was born in 
Greenwood, South Carolina, edu- 
cated at Harvard University, and 
he is deeply interested in to- 
night’s subject. Professor O, Glenn 
Saxon. 


Mr. Saxon: 

Never before have students en- 
joyed more genuine freedom of ex- 
pression than today. This situa- 
tion, however, has existed only since 
the postwar exposures of the start- 
ling activities of subversives in 
high places in the United States. 

Over the past two decades, re- 
volutionary events—both foreign 
and domestic—haye placed the con- 
servative or truly liberal student 
and teacher on the. defensive. 
Meanwhile, the radicals, the so- 
called ‘liberals,’ dominated edu- 
cation, as they did the radio, 
screen, and stage. 

Even today, Miss Hoeber, most 
students, teachers, and writers are 


still what are popularly, but im- 
properly, called liberals. Yet stu- 
dents, on the whole, are more con- 
servative than their teachers or 
their texts. On a recent trip to 
twenty-five or more campuses, I 
found that it is almost impossible 
for colleges to obtain competent 
teachers under forty-five years of 
age who are true liberals. Today, 
most publishers won’t publish, and 
most colleges won’t adopt, so-called 
conservative texts. If there is an 
undue restraint today it falls, not 
on the left, but on the right. 


Freedom of expression is not— 
and never should be—unbridled. 
In every truly free society, Mr. 
Lerner, one person’s freedom must 
end where another person’s free- 
dom begins. To preserve liberty 
from becoming license, limitation 
upon academic freedom is just as 
essential as restraint on freedom 
of the press. 


The line between liberty and 
license in education is difficult to 
draw. This is due to the very na- 
ture and to the higher respon- 
sibilities of education. The major 
difference does not lie, however, 
in the legal, but in the ethical 
areas, where education’s respon- 
sibilities are the gravest. Because 
one is a student or teacher is no 
reason to scrap laws governing 
libel, slander, perjury, or incite- 
ment to violence, treason, or re- 
volution. 


Though the extraordinary  re- 
sponsibilities of education are 
extra-legal, they should not be any 
the less binding. Objective at- 
titudes, intellectual integrity, and 
full disclosure must be maintained. 
Our Constitution guarantees civil 
liberties to the minority. But these 
same guaranties were equally de- 
signed to protect the majority and 
the public interest from abuse by 
the minority. 


The Constitution also provide 
constitutional means to effect pos 
tive programs and drastic change’ 
in our freedoms. Beyond thes 
limitations there should be a 
legal restrictions on expression 
But this should not mean lice 


socialism, fascism, or any othe 
ism. Any one of these—curren 
history shows—would destroy 
civil as well as our economic free 
doms. Objective study and analy 
tical teaching of various politica 
systems, however, is necessary 
proper. 

Our greatest present danger 
not from abroad. It arises ra 
from the conscious. misreprese 
tation of totalitarian doctrines a 
devices necessary to improve ov 
free society. Under illusory plea 
for greater progress and mor 
social justice, for the middle way 
intellectually dishonest teachinj 
can indoctrinate the entire studen 
body and—in time—the nation 
electorate with principles that ¥ 
destroy our free society. And 
nation can long survive ha 
totalitarian and half free. 
Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Saxon. Now 
can see an argument coming 
Come on up here, Miss Hoehe 
We haven't heard from you for” 
long time. I see you've scribble 
a notebook full of, question 
Would you like to start this 


cussion? Fire your questions 
anybody. 
Miss Hoeber: Mr. Saxon, y 


mentioned that a lot of Trojé 
horses are galloping around oa} 
democracy destroying it, and 
wonder how you go about di 
covering which pleas for soci 
justice and the middle way 
such Trojan horses? 


Mr. Saxon: I don’t deny th 
once in a while you may have cé 


ie constructive ideas come out 
| socialistic and communistic 
inking. Even a stopped clock 
uld be right twice a day. But I 
ink we can also recognize the 
ct that most of the doctrines that 
e preached by socialism and com- 
nism are utterly destructive of 
at we believe here in our con- 
itutional democracy. 


| Miss Hoeber: How are you going 
} go about eliminating them? 
jow are you going to find out 
hich they are? 


liar. Saxon: Well, first, I would 
‘sist upon honest disclosure of 
ae’s position as a teacher. Is he 
‘communist? Is he a socialist? 
so, then I would recognize his 
eht to talk. But the greatest 
Wugers we face are from those 
ho, while pretending to defend 
e free enterprise system and our 
iistitutional democracy, are 
mally preaching the things that 
sstroy it. 

Mr. Lerner: On this same issue, 
of. Saxon, as I understand it, 
ya say that the socialists, for ex- 
nple, ought not to be allowed to 


opagandize for their ism, for 
cialism. I’d like to ask, Mr. 
axon, if you don’t let the 


cialists argue for their ism, how 
/ you expect students to choose 
tween wrong and right? How 
/ you expect them to choose un- 
s they are confronted by 
oices? Or, Mr. Saxon, does your 
finition of academic freedom 
an freedom for every doctrine 
cept the doctrines that you your- 
f don’t agree with? 
Mr. Saxon: You will notice that 
-. Lerner has not denied the fact 
it I stated that the great major- 
of teachers, as well as the 
dents, today are overwhelm- 
ly so-called liberal. Conse- 


gently, I'm speaking as a minority 
here tonight, and I want to answer 
specifically that I believe in abso- 
lute analytical analysis and _ free- 
dom of discussion with balance. 


The difficulty today is that we 


don’t have a balance. In most of 
the controversial areas in college 
today, the majority, the greater 
majority of the teaching staff and 
of the students are the so-called 
liberals. What we need is more 
balance on the other side and free 
discussion on the part of the so- 
called conservatives and oppor- 
tunity for them to express their 
position without fear. 


Mr. Menninger: Miss Hoeber, 
you say it is precisely those per- 
sons and things which challenge 
our way of life most vigorously 
that must be protected. Don’t you 
think we ought to distinguish be- 
tween those who challenge our 
society, and so forth, to improve 
it and those who challenge it to 
destroy it? 

Miss Hoeber: I think that’s a 
very good point. I’d like to get to 
some very specific examples on 
that. I think that probably the 
way we deal with doctrines tends 
to destroy our society. Permit them 
to be expressed in a free and open 
discussion where we can tefute 
them. Generally, the alternative, 
particularly in student life, seems 
to be to suspend those student 
groups which administrations think 
are not challenging but are de- 
structive of our way of life. The 
result is we don’t know what: 
they’re thinking, and we can’t do 
a darn thing about refuting them. 

Mr. Saxon: Miss Hoeber, would 
you insist upon a murderer teach- 
ing the law of murder? 

Miss Hoeber: No, I would not 
insist upon a murderer teaching 
the law of murder. 


Mr. Lermer: I’d like to carry on 
my little pleasant discussion with 
Professor Saxon. May I say that, 
Professor Saxon feels himself very 
decidedly in the minority, not only 
this evening, but in terms of the 
country as a whole, and I want to 
tell you, Professor Saxon, that I 
will stand up for your minority 
rights to speak your conservative 
doctrine. | think you ought to have 
this right. 

Mr. Saxon: Thank you, sir, I'll 
do the same for you some day. 

Mr. terner: Professor Saxon 
seems to feel that he scored a 
point when he said that most of 
the students and professors are 
pretty overwhelmingly liberal. I 
wish this were so—liberal in the 
interpretation that you and I both 
give it—but, Professor Saxon, if 
this is so, then I can only say that 
by the tests we’ve been applying 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Man; Miss Hoeber, do you think 
that congressional investigating 
committees tend to limit freedom 
of speech. If so, should they be 
abolished ? 


Miss Hoeber: I think that the 
way that the congressional investi- 
gating committees—I assume that 
you are referring to the un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee—has pro- 
ceeded in the last few years cer- 
tainly tends to limit speech. I think 
that we as students have felt this 
very strongly. Particularly where 
speakers are concerned, administra- 
tions have been using the un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee lists 
rather freely. For example, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., IL gather that they de- 
cided that Pearl Buck wasn’t a 
very good risk. I think somebody 
on the Un-American Activities 


. 
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this evening they have been co 
fronted by a choice of ideas an 
they have made the right choice, 
the valid choice. Now, I wonde 
whether you would deny the 
making that choice, let’s say, be- 
tween socialism and the doce 
of the ism which is the N.A.M. 
I still want to -know that. 


Mr. Saxon: So far as the N.A.M.. 
is concerned, I am not here to 
propagandize for it, but I will say 
this. It stands for democrati 
society, a representative form of 
government, and a free democracy; 
and I’m willing to back it on that 
score. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr 
Saxon. Now this is getting very 
interesting and very hot, and all 
these people are crowding in on 
the microphone. Now we'll start 
with our questions from the 
audience. , 


; 
\ 
‘ 
\ 


Committee heard she had written’ 
a book about China and felt she 
wasn't a very good idea to have 
around, 


Man: Mr. Saxon, how do you 
define the so-called liberal and the 
so-called conservative ? 


Mr. Saxon: A true liberal is one 
who wants liberation of the indi- 
vidual and his freedom from an 
overpowering all-powerful state. 
The so-called liberals are those 
who would make a slave of the 
individual to an all-powerful state. 
The conservative, on the other 
hand, is the real liberal. (Dissent) 
The communistic technique has so 
confused this audience even that 
they don’t know the meaning of 
words any longer. The confusion 
today which we have reached— 
where, if you are a Republican 


| 
are Fascist, and a Communist 
himself a Democrat—reminds 
of something that happened 
ne a few weeks ago here. A 
nd and I were crossing Fifth 
nue and we were stopped by a 
\light. As the light turned 
tn, a taxi came around the 
aer and splashed a man stand- 
¢about ten feet from us, cover- 
him from head to foot. He 
ced to us finally and said, “Did 
_ two s.o.b’s see what that 
lleman just did to me?” I ask 
| how confused can you get? 
ady: Mr. Menninger, you say 
_youth is confused. Don’t you 
eve that he is afraid to try to 
‘explanations for what confuses 
'p 
fz. Menninger: 1 rather think 
he is not afraid to get ex- 
ations. He’s in quest of find- 
people who will give him these 
anations. In terms of the press 
the radio today, I think that 
have almost a preoccupation 
. this whole idea of negativism, 
whole concept of being against 
es, and J think when youth 
ms to see people get up and 
d up positively for such things 
ur democracy, then I think you 
begin to see this apathy, 
h people accuse us of having, 
1 to disappear. 
an: Mr. Lerner, do you be- 
that anyone, whether they be 
nt or teacher, should be per- 
<d to say anything, anywhere, 
time, as implied by academic 
lom ? 
r, Lerner: 1 believe that the 
ought to apply to a student 
teacher that applies to any 
citizen of our democracy. He 
Id be permitted to say any- 
- within the limits of the laws 
jscenity and within the laws 
dition. Obviously, those limits 
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have to apply to every one of us as 
citizens. But within those limits, 
I certainly reject Professor Saxon’s 
efforts to add further limitation to 
obscenity and sedition by talking 
about isms like socialism. 


Mr. Saxon: My position is ex- 
actly the same as Mr. Lerner’s. 
Every man and woman is entitled, 
regardless of his position, to take 
a position freely to express him- 
self within the law. I go no further 
than that. I simply say, however, 
that where one person’s freedom” 
begins, the other’s ends. 


Mr. Lerner: V'd like to get this’ 
really clear and have Mr. Saxon 
nailed down to a definite position. 
He now says that he agrees with 
me entirely in my definition. If 
that’s so, then he’s now discarding 
the whole portion of his original 
speech in which he said that there 
must not be within academic free- 
dom a right to propagandize isms 
like socialism, communism, and all 
the rest. I just want to get that 
clear. 


Mr. Saxon: J think I can answer 
that and make it quite clear, even 
to Mr. Lerner. When a Communist 
conceals the fact that he is a 
Communist, or when a socialist 
conceals the fact that he’s a’ social- 
ist and undertakes to teach the 
principles that he believes in to 
students who don’t yet know the 
distinction between communism, 
socialism, and a free society, I call 
that fraud in any man’s language. 
And I say that no man is entitled 
to do it on the platform or any- 
where else without full disclosure 
of his position. ; 

Mr. Lerner: Mr. Saxon has now 
shifted to one position, which is 
concealment. I am completely with 
him on the question of total dis- 
closure. Let’s get away from con- 
cealment. Suppose a socialist says 


_he’s a socialist and says it very 
flatly. Then he proceeds to say, 
“Tet us change basically the eco- 
nomic institutions of our country, 
because they are,’ according to 
him, “unjust, inefficient and all the 
rest.” Does he or does he not have 
the right to speak, or as you put 
it, propagandize? 

Mr. Saxon: Of course he has 
the right to speak. Of course he 
has a right to say anything he wants 
to within the limits that you have 
just outlined—short of incitement 
‘to violence, incitement to treason, 
and revolution. 


Mr. Lerner: One other thing. 
Since you say that socialism and 
communism are exactly the same, 
you would therefore say exactly 
the same about the right of an 
avowed communist to speak? 


Mr. Saxon: The two of them 
are exactly the same. The only dif- 
ference is the difference in degree 
and timing. One is just a half-way 
house. Socialism is merely a half- 
way house to communism. In the 
first emergency, the first major 
emergency, Great Britain will col- 
lapse into complete communism. 


Miss Hoeber: Vd just like to 
comment on this. Both Mr. Lerner 
and Mr. Saxon have been saying 
that a man should get up in the 
‘school and say he’s a socialist or 
a communist and then go ahead 
and teach his doctrine. I’d like to 
disagree just a little bit with both 
of them. I think that a teacher 
is there first as a teacher. I can’t 
agree with the idea that a man 
arrived in order to teach socialism 
or in order to teach communism. 
If that’s the purpose for which 
he is arriving, then I’m not going 
to be there to study with him. 


Mr. Menninger: In terms of that 
idea, I think I agree very much 
with Miss Hoeber in that a teacher 


is there primarily to present a s 
dent in terms of what are the fac 
The student is there to learn t 
facts. The student, in other wor 
must have that open-mindedness 
approach, to sit down and s 
that this is right or this is wron; 
in terms of reasons which are pré 
sented for it. It is not the teacher’ 
job to propagandize for or agains 
any particular ism, or so forth 


Miss Hoeber: 
you say you have no fear of hol 
ing radical ideas. I wonder w 
radical ideas you had in mind t 
you're not afraid to hold? 


Mr. Denny: Mr. 
she’s called you there. 


Mr. Menninget 


Menninger 


Mr. Menninger: Well, in term 
of this whole idea, I meat 
primarily to express a who 
mental mood. In other words, It 
not afraid to stand for what I 
lieve, because what I believe 
think is essentially right, and 
have rational convictions for tha 
belief. But I say, in other words 
that I must have what you mig 
call a critical certainty toward 
of these things, to continue to 
amine the basis upon which I 
doing my thinking, and for th 
reasons, then, I wouldn’t care 
I were branded by any particul 
group. If I am sincere and if my cof 
victions tell me that this is wha 
I should stand for, then I stan 
there and I am afraid of no : 


Miss Hoeber: 1 think tha 
awfully good, Mr. Menninger. © 
agree completely with that. I d 
think that it makes some diffe 
ence, whether one’s in the positio 
or not. I think that several of 
in the colleges, many of us in t 
colleges, continually run into t 
problem of what do we do wit 
the things about which we do fe 
strongly. This brings me back 


bit to a question which was raisé 
\ 
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ihe beginning and which I didn’t 
‘wer to my own _ satisfaction; 
nely, what things students do 
hk that they are afraid to ex- 
ss. Students are afraid to 
sress, for example—well, there 
‘some students in some colleges 
> feel we ought to negotiate a 
jce. They don’t say that in their 
ceges unless they are members 
Jsome of the groups that have 
tady been labeled subversive. 
erefore they sacrifice their good 
ae in terms of the student body. 
y other student is afraid of say- 
something like that. When we 
fe trying out for this program, 
te was a girl who tried out 
ase father is in some sort of 
cernmental position. She went 
ough all kinds of fuss before 
arrived down here because she 
“@'t been able to get him on the 
pne, and she wasn’t sure 
ether he wanted her to say it. 
it turned out the next day, 
hadn’t been the one that was 
“ed for the program. Her father 
athed a large sigh of relief, be- 
se if she had, presumably his 
2 position would have been 
siderably endangered. 


My. Lerner: While we are get- 
x down to details, Professor 
on, whom I again turn to, has 
1 that most textbook writers are 
y liberal in the left wing, that 


right wing people are dis- 


ninated against. I would like to’ 


-w concretely, Professor Saxon, 
instance where a right wing 
‘book has had a campaign 
scted against it and where a 
‘book has been withdrawn from 
schools because it’s been too 
at wing. 
Mr. Saxon: The trouble is that 
y.can’t even get a publication. 
the last fifteen years, it has 
n almost impossible to get a 
alled conservative text accepted 
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for publication by the publishing 
companies of the country simply 
because they think it cannot be 
sold. Even if they are adopted, 
they are not adopted in sufficiently 
large numbers in colleges to sus- 
tain the market. And secondly, the 
great majority of texts which are 
now used are those which have 
been propagandized for by the 
critics, which give silent treatment 
to those books that are conserya- 
tive. 


Man: Mr. Menninger, don’t you 
think that laws such as the Mc- 
Carran bill, which tends to limit 
our freedom of speech, will make 
you afraid to speak about com- 
munism ? 

Mr. Menninger: No, I don’t par- 
ticularly think so. I think that this 
whole business about communism 
is again a fact of giving vent to 
or showing the evil which exists 
in our whole make-up today in 
terms of the fact that we forgot 
what it means to be for these 
concepts. I think a communist is 
no more free to teach in a school 
—for example, I could not teach 
if I advocated an opium-smoking 
club on my campus. I’m sure my 
freedom would immediately be re- 
stricted. In the same way, one who 
would advocate the violent over- 
throw of this government in the 
same way must be restricted, but 
that does not mean youth should 
not know what communism is. 
Youth, in other words, must ask 
for reasons. What is wrong with 
communism and why is it wrong? 
Why shouldn’t I believe ‘in it? 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Edward 
Menninger, Susan Hoeber, Max 
Lerner, and O. Glenn Saxson for 
your contribution to tonight’s 
program. 

So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of the 
Crier’s bell. 


FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOP! 


Now that you have read the Opinions of the speakers on the subject, “Is Y 
Afraid To Speak His Mind?’’ you are probably ready to draw your own conclusi 


demned for membership in or- 
ganizations which were labeled 
subversive after they had given 
up their membership. What 
effect does this have on stu- 
dents’. willingness to join or- 
ganizations? 


a. Should people be con- 
demned for having belonged 
to organizations which were 
not subversive at the time 
of their membership? 


b. Is it an encouraging sign 
that youth is considering the 
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Before doing so, however, you may want to consider the following questions. A 
nN * q . 
1. Does lack of left-wing expres- possibilities of an organiz 
sion necessarily mean_ that tion being labeled suby 

youth is afraid to speak, or is sive before joining? 4 

it an indication that the entire : a 
; : 6. In recent loyalty investigati 

nation may be becoming more : 

onservatre? and trials, defendants have 

; condemned for liberal vie 

2. Is the expression of liberal which they held during t 
views dangerous, or is it nor- youth, although their viey 
mal for youth to be discontent may have changed since. Wh 

with the status quo? effect does this have on s 

J dents’ willingness to voi 
3. How far should the right of liberal opinions? 
freedom of speech extend? .. 

a. Isn’t there room for suff- What effect have loyalty oatl 
cient freedom of speech for teachers had on the willin 
among youth without left- ness of pik to expr 
wing expression and opin- themselves: 
ion? : : 
age If Communism is recogni 

4, Should controversial speakers Sore: clear and SESE! danger 
be permitted to speak on col- Sie BOt oe good sign that C 
lege campuses ? munistic views are not be 
: expressed ? 

a. If so, should liberal and con- P d 
servative speakers be bal- a. Is the Red label applie 
anced? indiscriminately at: present 

b. If not, how are students b. Has the term “liberal” 
going to become aware of come a term of disapprova 
political controversies ? c. Where are the dividing line 

between a liberal, a le 
5. People have recently been con- 


winger, and a fellow 


traveler? 


Should membership in a colle; 
political organization be th 
basis for barring any studef 
from Government work or othi 
employment? 


a. If students are rejected 
the Government because 
membership in certain caf 
pus political organization 
wouldn’t such ruling ten 
to result in conformity 1 
Government ? 


THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 


“ARE AMERICAN MORAL STANDARDS IN PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE LIFE DECLINING?” 


/ Program of May 22, 1951 


| Speakers 
| Canon Bernard Iddings Bell 


* 


T. V. Smith 


tb week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 


¢ as space allows. 


blish any letters or comments received. 


€CLINING MORALS 


MWe oldsters admit there were 
Js in the past, but nothing com- 
ced with what goes on now— 
it with divorces, broken homes, 
© love, immorality and crime in 
th places, Youth flaunting law- 
gaess of home, school and coun- 
; women, even mothers, lounging 
sund bars, smoking, drinking— 
\what’s the use trying to mention 
‘re things that happen these days 
+ didn’t happen in our young 
rs!—Mrs. V. A. JOHNSON, Sac- 
nento, California. 


You certainly had speakers that 
‘resented very well the moral de- 
ae of our nation. They were 
‘ng examples of it themselves. 
aen a preacher admits that he 
mbles and says Christianity is 
against it, he certainly demon- 
ates the moral decline of many 
our churches ... Does Dr. Smith 
hk that people are so stupid that 
y don’t know before they get 
tried if they are getting the 
at one or not? The Bible teaches 
inst divorce and adultery, and 
=n we go against God’s word, we 
in for trouble and suffering 
oner or later—Mrs. ALBERT 
_ESON, Mears, Michigan. 


* 


NB} 


You are invited to send in your opinions, pro and con, 
| later than Thursday following the program. 


It is understood that we may 


REBUTTAL 


My sentiments are with the speak- 
er who insisted that morals are no 
worse today than yesterday ... I 
have been looking for someone for 
a long time with his views. Most 
of us think the world has always 
been like it was when we or grand- 
dad was a boy. The world has been 
here a long time and the status of 
society cannot be judged by one or 
two generations . All grand- 
father knew about was what 
happened in his own limited com- 
munity. The status of society needs 
to be judged by comparison, not 
by conditions—ReEv. X. L. Cop- 
POCK, Independence, Kansas. 


I was very much disappointed 
that a better case was not made 
against the accusation that the 
morals of Americans are declining. 
To start with, there has never 
(before) been a time when so many 
things were “against the law”. . . 
But the main reason it is thought 
that more lawlessness exists today 
is because of the wide publicity 
given to anything that makes for 
excitement. It may happen several 
thousand miles away, but the radio 
in our home brings it as near as if 
it had happened next door. There 
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is so much stress placed on law 
violation that it seems more wide- 
spread and prevalent than it really 
is, 

It has been said, ““You see what 
you seek.” This is certainly true 
here, for most people are quiet 
and law-abiding, but because they 
are not news material, they are 
overlooked. Scandal-mongers at one 
time were not very popular, but it 
seems to have become a very lucra- 
tive practice since the audience has 
so greatly expanded. But I am 
sure people are as moral as they 
ever were—and much, much more 
honest.—CLaRA A. SADLER, Seattle, 
Washington. 


MORALS AND SCHOOLS 

One point in particular which 
interested me was the rather heated 
talk about public schools. I am 
rather inclined to agree with Dr. 
Smith on this point. I have been 
out of school for a few years now, 
but what always impressed me was 
the truth they tried to show us 
about ourselves and our ways. If 
people aren’t afraid to look them- 
selves over and try to see what they 
' are doing wrong, they must be on 
an upward path, not downward.— 
Mrs. A. J. GRENNAN, Naval Base, 
South Carolina. 


The discussion between Canon 
Bell and Dr. Smith was most inter- 
esting as well as quite frightening 
—frightening because it brought to 
light the danger in our school sys- 
tem... As a father of four young 
children, it is disheartening to rea- 
lize that parents’ attempts to instill 
a true spiritual sense of values in 
growing children can be torn down 
in a few years by professors who 
. . . destroy time-honored and 
precious moral standards.—E. L. 
FLOWERS, Kansas City, Kansas. 
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MATTER OF OPINION 


I was so shocked and distresse 
at the easy, gay way Dr. Smit 
accepted the fact-of our preser 
low standard of behavior as bein 
perfectly all right that I was unabl 
to sleep—Mrs. CHARLES W 
MONTGOMERY, Kalamazoo, Mick 
igan. rs 


Dr. Smith revealed in his argv 
ment that he is more of a tru 
Christian, as he saw the good i 
his fellow-man, whereas Cano: 
Bell saw nothing but the devil.— 
May Rescu, Quincy, Illinois. 


Tonight's program, though th 
topic was most timely . . . wa 
sickening because of your choic 
of (speakers).—A. SrupUKA, Oak 
land, California. : 


1 have been listening to you 
programs for the last ten or elev 
years. Last night it was tops! . 

I commend you (for having) place 
on the platform such outstandia; 
Americans.—E, N. Couzinos 
Arlington, Virginia. : 


STRANGE MIXTURE 


All (the performance) was, wa 
an exhibition of egotistic rhetori 
. .. To say crime always has bee 
and is now no worse, isn’t ver 
stimulating . . . Never before hav 
we heard of such generosity as tha 
of giving billions of money by th 
victor to rehabilitate an erstwhil 
enemy. Yet never before have wide 
spread corruption and moral apatk 
been eating away from withit 
Never before has the “big lie 
been used so outrageously. Nev 
before have we needed so to defen 
and strengthen the public scho¢ 
system which has done and is doin! 
such foundational work. There 
a strange mixture today of idealisa 
and materialism.—ELIzABETH PRIA 
ZING, Richmond Hill, New Yor 


